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ROLE, FUNCTION 
AND RESPONSIBILITY 
OF AN ART EDUCATOR 


MANUEL BARKAN 

Professor and Head of Art Education Area, 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, 

The Ohio State University 


“All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.” 
Shakespeare 


Each of us assumes a role which reflects our 
values and our purposes. The way we function 
and the responsibilities we recognize are con- 
sistent with the roles in which we as players 
see ourselves. 

To better understand the work in which | am 
engaged, | often wonder about the meaning 
of the role we play as professional art educa- 
tors. Like many others, | find it valuable to do 
such wondering. | believe that as we become 
more keenly aware of our role, we at once 
grow more conscious of the functions we per- 
form together with our responsibilities to our- 
selves and to others. Increased awareness of 
the role of an art educator can, therefore, lead 
to more effective fulfillment of our professional 
functions and responsibilities. 

Among the many issues one hears discussed 
in relation to the role of an art educator | can 
think of two which seem to reflect widely dif- 
ferent points of view. The first appears to be 
quite positive; the second is obviously negative. 
There are many among us who would say that 
the role of an art educator is “to teach people” 
or “to teach the whole child,” and that content 


and subject matter are secondary. There are 
others, whom | am sure most of us have heard, 
who would say that “those who can paint do 
paint and those who can’t teach.” 

Each of these views, however, surely over- 
simplifies the question. They lead to misunder- 
standing, produce irritation and inhibit the pro- 
gressive refinement of our collective insight into 
the role of an art educator. | shall discuss a 
few of the issues that seem to me to be involved 
in this question. 

| would have little hesitancy in asserting that 
good artists and good art teachers are like two 
sides of the same coin. Obviously, their roles 
are different; some of their key functions vary 
from each other; and, their responsibilities, 
though parallel in many respects, are singularly 
unique in others. And yet, artists and art teach- 
ers are intimately related to each other because 
many of their functions and _ responsibilities 
emerge from a common source—the funda- 
mental nature of human experience through the 
arts. 

Works of art are a record of man’s insight, 
sensitivity and imaginative interpretation. They 
transcend the obvious and the ordinary, thereby 
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ROLE, FUNCTION AND RESPONSIBILITY 
OF AN ART EDUCATOR 


(continued from page 1) 

portraying the depth of understanding and feel- 
ing of their creators. Experience in artistic crea- 
tion involves the “giving of one’s self” to the 
idea one is interpreting for the purpose of recog- 
nizing its unique meaning to one’s self, and in 
order to communicate it with sensitivity and with 
elegance. The giving of one’s self to an idea is 
a matter of identifying with the idea to the 
extent that the person reveals himself through 
the feelings he has toward the idea. 

In artistic creation through the visual arts, 
the giving of one’s self is simultaneously accom- 
panied by awareness of the nature of the visual 
materials manipulated, and insight into the 
character of aesthetic structure. Self identifica- 
tion, when accompanied by the disciplines in- 
herent in visual materials and aesthetic struc- 
ture, gives rise to the imaginative symbolism 
embodied in an aesthetic form. 

The role of the artist is to create works of 
art. The role of the art educator is to help others 
to enter into the process of artistic creation. If 
their roles are to be played well, both must 
fulfill their specific functions and responsibilities 
in harmony with the nature of human experience 
through the arts. 

The art educator fulfills his functions when 
his behavior toward his students reveals that 
he could have asked himself such questions as: 
“What is happening to my students as | work 
as their teacher in the arts?” “What awareness 
am | helping them to develop that they are the 
creative actors, that they are giving of them- 
selves to the ideas they elect to interpret, and 
that they are learning to build upon their own 
creative potentials by revealing themselves 
through their work?” “What insights am | help- 
ing my students develop into the fact that the 
manipulation of art materials into organized 
and aesthetic forms is a free flowing and yet a 
highly disciplined activity?” “What knowledge 
are they gaining that the work in which they 
are engaged is a part of the ever developing 
tradition of artistic creation in the past, present 
and future?” “What insights do my students 
reveal through their work that the knowledge 


and disciplines they gain are but instruments 
for their own creative power?” 

If an art educator is to fulfill these functions, 
it would seem to me that he himself must possess 
and nurture qualities developed out of his own 
personal experience as creator through the arts. 
He must be enough of an artist himself to be 
sensitively aware of how an artist fulfills his 
functions and his responsibilities. 

The artist fulfills his functions when his prod- 
ucts reveal that he might have asked himself 
such questions as: “What happens to me as | 
work in the arts?” “What intrigues me in the 
idea | have selected?” “What meaning do | see 
in the idea and how can | reveal it?” “What 
potentials and limitations am | aware of in the 
materials | am using?” “Are the symbolic forms 
| am creating aesthetically unified?” The artist 
fulfills his responsibilities to himself when his 
products reveal him as a person who is aware 
of himself and the interpretation he is giving 
to ideas through the forms he is creating. He 
fulfills his responsibility to others when the sym- 
bolic structures he has created reveal his aware- 
ness of some traditions which preceded him as 
well as those in whose development he is par- 
ticipating. 

The role, functions and responsibilities we see 
for ourselves as art educators provide some of 
the dimensions through which we shape our 
individual operations in our classroom. Our class- 
room behavior is an outgrowth of the respon- 
sibilities we have felt important to assume. 


A part of the responsibility of an art educa- 
tor would then be to continuously maintain his 
own growing experience in artistic creation so 
that his teaching behavior is harmonious with 
what his artistic experience reveals to him. But, 
as a teacher of art, his responsibility extends 
beyond this point. A teacher is obliged to be 
aware of himself as a person with feelings, 
aspirations and an outlook on the world that 
is his own. At the same time, he must be aware 
of the fact that his role is an instrumental one 
and it is through his behavior and action that 
his students are to enrich their awareness of 
themselves, their aspirations and their creative 
power. 

(please turn to page 16) 
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THE UNFOLDING OF 
SIR HERBERT READ'S 
PHILOSOPHY OF 
ART EDUCATION 


JOHN S. KEEL, Art Department 
Wisconsin State College, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


In his proposition “Education Through Art” Sir 
Herbert Read, British poet, literary critic, and 
philosopher of art, has not only struck a key- 
note for contemporary art education, but he 
has suggested the most startling innovation for 
general education since the appearance of John 
Dewey’s instrumentalism. In his numerous books 
and articles Sir Herbert has had considerable 
impact in clarifying some of the major issues 
and problems of art teaching, but, as Frederick 
Logan points out in Growth of Art in American 
Schools, “he produces so lavishly, extends our 
powers of concentration and understanding so 
greatly that it will take us time to catch up with 
and to implement the major results of his 
labors.” 

Education Through Art, the consequence of 
Read’s Leon Fellowship at the University of Lon- 
don, 1940-42, is the classic statement of his 
thesis “that art should be the basis of educa- 
tion.” But there has been a gradual organic 
development to his educational thinking. It has 
emerged from his own creative experiences with 
poetry and from his comprehensive and intense 
studies of the arts. Since its appearance his edu- 
cational philosophy has proceeded in a hand-in- 
hand development with his general aesthetic 
speculations. 


Early Educational Writings 

Probably the first significant statement of his 
views on education is the inaugural lecture as 
Watson Gordon Professor of Art at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, “The Place of Art in the Uni- 
versity” (1931). In the context of observations 
about the comparative state of art instruction in 
British and German universities and amid opin- 
ions on how university art should be taught Read 


makes his key distinction between intellect and 
sensibility, noting that the latter can be de- 
veloped through the appreciation of music, 
poetry, and, particularly, the Fine Arts. The lec- 
ture concludes: “In the end, art should so dom- 
inate our lives that we might say: there are 
no longer works of art, but art only. For art 
is then the way of life.” 

Art appreciation is the primary concern of 
Read’s earlier educational writings. Art and 
Industry (1934) deals briefly with both the 
education of the designer and the place of art 
in general education. The prevailing situation 
of badly designed industrial products is seen 
to be the result of a vicious circle between an 
indifferent producer and the insensitive con- 
sumer. This situation, according to Read, can 
only be remedied by education for aesthetic 
appreciation on the elementary level. Although 
only a small proportion of people have sufficient 
aptitude to become good designers, practically 
all could benefit by education in aesthetic ap- 
preciation. 

Wherever the senses of an individual function 
free from inherited or acquired disease, it is 
possible to educate and refine the senses. Aes- 
thetic education is nothing more or less than 
the education of the senses. The senses norm- 
ally and naturally react—the senses of sight, 
sound, and touch. Once the individual becomes 
aware of these reactions, and learns or is taught 
to compare and estimate his reactions, he has 
begun the process of aesthetic appreciation. The 
degree or depth of that appreciation will be 
affected by other factors—by the individual's 
social background and still more by his intel- 
lectual background; but the primary nature of 
aesthetic appreciation is purely sensual, and a 
natural biological function.” 

Read suggests that the education of the senses 
should begin in the primary grades and should 
consist in the training of touch, sight, and hear- 
ing. Formal values should be taught through the 
analysis of natural forms. Though he does not 
elaborate the method of such an education, he 
does indicate his approval of those of the Bau- 
haus and of Marion Richardson in the schools 
of the London County Council. 

In Art and Society (1937), a chapter is devoted 
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to “Art and Education.” Using a Freudian frame 
of reference, Read points out the dangers of 
neglecting the sensibility of the child and of 
repressing the emotional and instinctive parts of 
human nature. Freud states: “Education has . . . 
to steer its way between the Scylla of giving 
the instincts free play and the Charybdis of 
frustrating them. Unless the problem is alto- 
gether insoluble, the optimum of education must 
be discoverable, which will do the most good 
and the least harm. It is a matter of finding 
out how much one may forbid, and which times 
and by what methods.” But Read adds: 


“It is equally a question of finding out how 
much one may encourage, at which times and 
by what methods. And it is in the direction of 
the encouragement of the instincts, and as a 
prophylactic against the disciplinary measures 
of the ordinary conception of education, that 
education in art gains its importance and must 
in the future play a far greater part than has 
hitherto been given it.” 

We must attempt in some manner to bring 
out that which is latent and suppressed in the 
individual. Aesthetic sensibility must be main- 
tained and refined so that every man will be 
able to express himself as an artist of some sort. 
Under such circumstances, all social activities 
would be aesthetic, and rhythm and harmony 
would pervade all that we do and all that we 
make. The outflow of instinctive energies would 
be controlled by giving them form and propor- 
tion. Thus, aesthetic education becomes a matter 
of artistic creation as well as aesthetic appre- 
ciation. 

During this period of earlier educational writ- 
ings Read wrote a number of articles for The 
Listener—reviews of exhibitions of child art and 
of books on art education—which reflect modu- 
lations of his thinking from new experiences 
which gave fresh insight into the problem. He 
was impressed by rhythmic exercises, pattern 
making, and imaginative use of color resulting 
from Miss Marion Richardson’s teaching method 
in Writing and Writing Pattern (1935). He pointed 
out the “revolutionary significance” of Victor 
Lowenfeld’s distinction between “visual” and 
“haptic” types of perception in The Nature of 
Creative Activity (1939). In reviewing Wilhelm 


Viola’s Child Art he recognizes the importance 
of Franz Cizek’s guiding principle—“Not into the 
child, but from the child’—which utilizes the 
natural spontaneous expression of children 
rather than superficially imposed lessons in art. 
(1943) In a review of an exhibition of chil- 
dren’s art Read discusses the psychological 
change at about the age of eleven which usually 
terminates the child’s creative activity. He states 
his belief that new methods of teaching can over- 
come this effect of puberty. In another review 
on adolescent art he suggests that teachers can 
even take advantage of these psychological 
changes. 

Read’s reflection on his own education in The 
Innocent Eye (1940) and an article “Art in Edu- 
cation—the Problem Stated” (1940) seem to pre- 
cipitate the full development of his educational 
philosophy. Read notes the increase of litera- 
ture, drama, music, and visual arts in the cur- 
riculum, but he questions whether the educa- 
tional reforms are taking the right directions, 
and whether it is preserving the right balance 
of faculties upon which happiness ultimately 
depends. Even when the arts are admitted to 
the curriculum, he notes, they are quickly subor- 
dinated to the overriding intellectual conception 
of education which deforms their essential na- 
ture and makes them amenable to traditional 
methods of teaching. 

Read insists on an aesthetic emphasis to edu- 
cation, built on expressive activity and upon 
the world of imagery and sensation which are 
a natural and spontaneous endowment of chil- 
dren. Only on such a foundation can intellectual 
knowledge help deepen aesthetic enjoyment 
and the development of the “whole man.” In 
The Innocent Eye Read writes: 


“The technique of literature, like the technique 
of painting, would be encouraged as a practical 
activity. Poetry and plays would be written, 
recited, or produced, and the creative artist 
would be elevated above the academic scholar. 
It would, of course, revolutionize the educational 
standards if marks were to be awarded, or even 
degrees granted, on the artistic merits of an 
original composition; but that, | contend, is the 
only way in which the arts can be brought into 
organic relation with a vital system of edu- 
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cation. Otherwise, it is better to let the aesthetic 
impulse develop unaided, as it did in my own 
case.” 


Education Through Art and Subsequent Writings 

In Education Through Art (1943) Read corre- 
lated evidence from various fields of psychology, 
from aesthetics, cultural history, child develop- 
ment, and educational theory to argue that cre- 
ative aesthetic activity should be at the core of 
the curriculum and the focus of educational ef- 
fort. Art can function educationally by bringing 
together instinct and reason in a creative syn- 
thesis, maintaining the natural balance between 
conscious and subconscious elements required 
for personal integrity and self-realization. In the 
process of artistic creation the senses are kept 
open to “the world of fact,” and, through uncon- 
scious modes of integration involved in such 
processes, opposite and discordant elements are 
transformed into harmonious and deeply mean- 
ingful forms. 

“True discipline is a spontaneously evolved 
pattern of behavior. Any other form of behavior 
that goes by this name is merely arbitrary con- 
straint, imposed by fear of punishment, unstable 
in its equilibrium, and productive of individual 
and social tensions. The way to rational har- 
mony, to physical poise, to social integration, is 
the same way—the way of aesthetic education.” 

The aesthetic education which Read here ad- 
vocates would utilize expressive aesthetic activ- 
ities—music, dance, poetry, prose, drama, crafts, 
as well as the visual arts—but it would be ex- 
tended also to all other necessary and purpose- 
ful activities of man. The teacher would function 
as a mediator between the student and his envir- 
onment, discovering his inborn tendencies and 
encouraging and assisting him in the directions 
which are revealed in his work. 

Subsequent educational writings tend to re- 
state, summarize, and amplify the position of 
Education Through Art. In The Grass Roots of 
Art (1946), a chapter is devoted to “the Aesthetic 
Method of Education”, and Read contends that 
one of the basic requirements for an organic con- 
dition of society that will produce a significant 
culture is “an educational system which preserves 
and matures the innate aesthetic sensibility of 
man.” Education For Peace (1949) extends Read’s 


theory to the problems of war and peace. The 
book is comprised mainly of papers delivered as 
lectures in the years following World War Il, and 
his proposition is that “mankind must be predis- 
posed for peace by the right kind of education”; 
it must be an “education in things” rather than 
abstractions, and it must be “an education to 
unite, not divide.” It must be the education elab- 
crated in his previous writings. A number of 
other articles have appeared which are of essen- 
tially the same theme. 

“Art... is a discipline which the senses seek 
in their intuitive perception of form, of harmony, 
of proportion, of the integrity or wholeness of 
any experience. It is also the discipline of the 
tool and the material—the discipline imposed by 
pencil or pen, by the loom or the potter’s wheel, 
by the physical nature of paint, textiles, wood, 
stone, or clay. But the point about such discipline 
is that it is innate: it is part of our physiological 
constitution, and there to be encouraged and 
matured. It does not have to be imposed by the 
schoolmaster or the drill sergeant: it is not a kind 
of physical torture. It is a faculty within the child- 
which responds to sympathy and love, to the 
intelligent participation of impulses and trends 
in the individuality of the child. For this reason 
the teacher must be primarily a person and not a 
pedagogue, a friend rather than a master or 
mistress, an infinitely patient collaborator . . .” 


Implications for Art Education 
1. Read has produced neither a “bag of tricks” 
for the art teacher nor has he explicated a spe- 
cific “method” for teaching art. Rather he has 
created a coherent synthesis of ideas on the 
natural and value of art, the creative process, 
and the place of art in society and education 
which can serve as a philosophy of education 
for the artist-teacher. The concept of “Education 
Through Art” is a comprehensive ideal by which 
the art educator may guide his actions. Read 
says: “The ideal may be manifested only imper- 
fectly and intermittently, but nevertheless the 
only rational activity in which we can engage, 
and which can justify our existence, is to strive 
daily to make the ideal an actuality.” 
2. There is no immediate probability that the 
concept of “Education Through Art” will be 
(please turn to page 20) 
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LITERATURE AND 
THE ARTS 


MICHAEL TRUSS of 
Battin High School 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

The Literature and the Arts course is an at- 
tempt at integration on the secondary school 
level. This program was first offered to students 
at Battin High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey, six 
years ago as our experiment with integration. 
We can now say with confidence and sincerity 
that our belief in this kind of learning was well 
founded. 

Understanding the Program 

There are hundreds of integrated programs 
throughout the nation, each with a group of ob- 
jectives pertinent to its particular situation, 
school, or group. Some exist primarily to satisfy 
specific objectives: some to remedy a particular 
situation, others to alleviate a definite need or 
deficiency in teaching youngsters to take their 
place in the community. There are a number of 
combinations in the make-up of these programs, 
ranging from two members of the teaching staff 
to the participation of the entire school. 

Involving the entire school in such a program 
is a very difficult if not impossible task. Many 
teachers do not understand the function of an 
integrated program clearly or the relationship 
with their subject to that of others. This can be 
readily understood when we realize that the 
facilities in college for the training of teachers in 
the core type of programs are almost non-ex- 
istent.* 

Subjects that do not require vocational skill 
are better candidates for an integrated program 
than subjects that require drill skills such as Busi- 
ness Education. 


Literature and the Arts 
The Literature and The Arts course at Battin 


*In 1952 only two such courses existed in the nation. 


High School is a senior English elective with a 
flexible course of study, guided by three teach- 
ers representing English, Art, and Dance. Classes 
are average, meeting three periods a week for 
twenty weeks for forty-five minutes. This is one 
of several English electives that any senior may 
elect. There are no requirements for entrance. 


Initial Growth 

Finding time to talk over mutual problems 
and for the discussion of “best avenues of guid- 
ance” may require some scouting on the teach- 
er’s part. In our case, club time, assembly, or 
homeroom time was utilized for our meetings. 
Very little preparation was made in the begin- 
ning of the course because the students took 
several class periods in planning their course of 
study. However, réquirements, such as art sup- 
plies could be ordered or borrowed; and schedul- 
ing time for library work, and making ready 
bulletin boards for display was the extent of 
our early activity. 

After the first day of meeting, the idea took 
root and our beliefs in integration were reward- 
ing. We saw democracy at work. Discussion after 
discussion took place until the room sounded like 
a fox hunt with everyone blowing his horn. 

Freedom of speech helped to develop an atti- 
tude which improved individual thinking. It 
alerted and stimulated the thinking of many 
backward students and made the brighter ones 
aware of their short-sighted views. Like a chain 
reaction, interest, motivation, and the will to 
study evalued. The outgrowth of this experience 
paved the road to organized planning by the 
students and to the equal distribution of respon- 
sibilities in the class. The educational movement 
fostered could not have been possible without 
the alertness of the participating teachers to 
guide and point-up the wonderful qualities of 
the students’ thinking. 

The great success of this course depended up- 
on the cooperation and guidance of each teacher. 
Each recognized the importance of his contribu- 
tions to the success of the program and the in- 
fluence on any future considerations for inte- 
grated programs. 

Primarily an English course, any activity or 
experiences undertaken by the students origi- 
nated in discussions in the English class. How- 
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ever, their experiences in art, music, and dance 
guided the discussions toward goals essential in 
furthering their thoughts and decisions for fu- 
ture study. Evidence of this process could be 
seen on many occasions in the art room where 
small groups worked together and discussed the 
work in its relationship to the next step of topic 
development. Here the art teacher played a 
major role in furthering the interest and enjoy- 
ment of their very serious adventure. 


The Art Teacher Goes to Work 

The students searched for appropriate topics: 
an interesting “Alaska”, an adventurous “Africa”, 
and an ambitious “Renaissance” were samples 
of topics considered. This sounded wonderful for 
the art and dance teachers because ihese areas 
were rich in subject matter. However, many 
topics were discussed until two were chosen 
unanimously: Africa and the American Indian. 

The three teachers met to discuss possible ave- 
nues of guidance so necessary in keeping stu- 
dent interest and self-motivation. Each teacher 
was responsible for her area to see that any 
questions arising in class would be answered 
correctly or a point of information given when 
needed. 

Their selection posed a problem for the art 
teacher. As a cultural course, during his train- 
ing in college, Oriental Art had been selected in 
place of African Art. However, versed in the 
manners of scholarly research, he anticipated 
few if any difficulties. A call to the local library 
was fruitless; the students had been there first 
and had cleaned the shelves. Further search lead 
to museums, magazines, college personnel teach- 
ing African courses, and parents who had lived 
in or had visited Africa in any capacity. This 
was the “extra” that was to be expected in the 
integrated program for not only does the stu- 
dent grow in this course—the teacher also grows 
with the student. It is interesting to note that of 
all the accumulated research and information 
gathered, only a very small percentage was ever 
used directly in class; the main contribution 
originated from the students themselves. 

Working with the students, suggesting possi- 
bilities toward problem solving, emphasizing the 
importance of their work, giving encouragement 
and confidence, helping them become aware of 


planning projects to a time schedule, bringing 
individual students into group participation, and 
many other drawing-out techniques became the 
primary purpose of the art teacher’s presence. 


The Student Goes to Work 

Using Africa as the example, groups of two 
to four students formed to explore the varied 
cultural aspects of Africa. The selection of study 
groups, electing leaders, allocating responsibil- 
ities, and setting calendar reports were all con- 
ducted by the students. Groups included such 
topics as religion, family relationships, cere- 
monial dances, secret societies, communications, 
geographical influences, and social groupings. 

The school library became a very busy place. 
The guidance of the English teacher led many 
students toward a new and better approach to 
research work, both in the school and out. The 
class spent one full session under the direction 
of the librarian, learning how to use the facilities 
of the library properly. One student remarked, 
“Suddenly | knew where everything was.” Many 
became new members of the public library too. 

A visitation to the art room was an early 
necessity. Detailed descriptions of the supplies, 
equipment and work areas found in the art room, 
were of course necessary, as were demonstra- 
tions of their use. The effectiveness of the art 
room depended on the number of times the stu- 
dents used the facilities. The early stages were 
naturally crude but with time a smooth routine 
developed. This was largely attributed to stu- 
dents teaching each other. Many students 
brought in their own supplies when it became 
apparent that the school could not supply some 
items. As an example of this, one student paid 
twelve dollars for a set of feathers for an Indian 
headdress she was designing. On many occa- 
sions important decisions made by the students 
came from the home. The dinner table became a 
sounding-board and parents made suggestions 
as to the possible solution to problems in the 
Literature and the Arts course. 

This course was no different from others in the 
selection of students. The contagious effects of 
interest, enthusiasm, and pleasure by the ma- 
jority of the class were too strong for any “I- 
Hate-School” student to attempt any long-de- 

(please turn to page 19) 
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SCULPTURING IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


LEONA UNDERWOOD SHIPLEY 


It was a bright summer’s day and | was walk- 
ing on a paved sidewalk in Nancy Hanks Mem- 
orial Park in Indiana. My small grandson, who 
was in his fourth year, was running ahead, dart- 
ing in and out of groups of people who hap- 
pened to be in his way. | was watching him with 
ing apprehension when | saw him suddenly stop. 
He walked to the edge of the sidewalk, clasped 
his hands behind his back and stood immobile, 
his head tilted backward, while he gazed intently 
at something apparently much taller than he 
was. My curiosity caused me to approach cau- 
tiously to see what phenomenon was holding him 
so spellbound. To my delight and wonderment, 
he was looking at huge relief-sculptured panels 
of dramatic scenes from Abraham Lincoln’s color- 
ful life. |, too, soon was lost in the pleasure of 
looking, and so we stood, then moved a little 
farther along and stood, and looked some more. 
I did not forget the little figure beside me and | 
wondered what images and impressions were 
being implanted upon that young and fertile 
brain. | felt that they must be good and | was 
thankful. Then my thanks broadened. | wanted 
to thank the sculptor, the people who made this 
beautiful and potent work possible and the State 
that took pride in commemorating its heritage. 
Most of all, | was grateful for the beneficial ef- 
fects that this piece of sculpture would always 
have on the minds of all mankind fortunate 
enough to view it. 

The refreshing memory of that day is needed 
to spur me on when | think of sculpture and its 
place in this modern day and realize how its 
study and appreciation is so very much slighted 
in our high schools. When | speak of sculpturing 
in the high school | am referring to the actual 
work of producing a creative piece of sculpture, 
in any chosen medium; a piece of work that re- 
quires thoughtful planning and careful execution. 
It could take weeks to complete it, and rightly so. 

What little research | have done in the past 
few weeks convinces me that sculpture in the 
high school is indeed a virgin field. | called an 


official of the Buffalo Public Schools and asked 
him if sculpturing was taught in the high schools 
here. He answered, “Not a bit! We haven't a 
teacher to teach it.” When | asked about cer- 
amics, he said there was some ceramics taught. 

Miss Marjorie Lush, Director of Art Education 
for the schools of Rochester, N. Y., gave an in- 
teresting report. Sculpturing is taught as part of 
the art course in the high schools and various 
media are used: wood, stone, clay, plaster of 
Paris and Argiro stone were mentioned. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Detroit, Mich., Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Richmond, Va., also stated that sculp- 
turing was included in their regular art course. 
A letter from Des Moines, la., rather reluctantly 
admitted that sculpturing was not in the curricu- 
lum, and added that some years ago it had been 
included but with change of teachers it was 
dropped. 

Boston, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., Washington, 
D. C., Cleveland, O., Cincinnati, O., St. Louis, 
Mo., Kansas City, Mo., San Francisco, Calif. and 
Portland, Ore., all wrote that sculpturing was 
not included in their curriculum. A letter from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was more specific, stating that 
three of the senior high schools teach ceramic 
sculpture and that ten junior high schools teach 
clay work. 

The most complete information came from the 
Board of Education in Chicago. The Director of 
Art, Ann M. Lally, wrote: 

“We do teach sculpture in all classes from kindergarten 

through ninth grade in the Chicago Public Schools. These 

classes are required of all young people in our schools. 

Beyond that level we have a one year, two semester special 


art foundation course entitled, BASIC ART WORKSHOP | 
AND Il. 


“Our teacher committees have voted against the use of 
basic texts in any art class. In the sculpture field we have 
a one tt dditional course called, ADVANCED POT- 
TERY, CERAMICS AND SCULPTURE which may be taken in 
third or fourth year of high school.” 


It was interesting to note that several letters, 
after having stated that sculpture was not in the 
high school curriculum, gave names of various 
local Art Galleries and Art Institutes where their 
children could learn sculpturing. | was pleased 
that the writers apparently did not want me to 
think their community lacking in interest in sculp- 
turing. 


(please turn to page 17) 
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TEACHERS’ TRAINING 
IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL ART 
1900-1955 


by JOHN F. RIOS, 
Phoenix College, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


There is a constant emphasis, in the art litera- 
ture, to equip the art teacher with the best prepa- 
ration possible. For this reason, what has been 
demanded of the candidates, above all, has been 
good scholarship. Consequently, the training of 
art teachers has tended to move toward profes- 
sional specialization. The cultural and historical 
side of art, repeatedly, has been given priority 
over objective pursuits. Only after 1927, with 
the Dalton Plan and later with the Eight Year 
Study (1932-1940) does one find the first move- 
ments toward objectivity in Art Education. 

In Plato’s time, the fine arts of drawing and 
sculpture were given priority above the manual 
arts and crafts. Since then, the emphasis on these 
two conceptions of art has shifted from one ex- 
treme to the other, but never equalized into one 
ideal and realistic program. It is natural that 
when scholarship is demanded of teacher can- 
didates the subjective methodology be empha- 
sized and promoted. 

Art Education in teachers’ training is essen- 
tially an organization and interpretation of hu- 
man experience. Since an impartial and dispas- 
sionate exposition of art is psychologically im- 
probable, instruction in art, like that in the social 
sciences, has been the propagation of certain 
delimited points of view. Deriving from the ad- 
vocacy of learning by doing of Pestalozzi and of 
freedom by Rousseau, of the play-impulse by 
Froebel, and of free expression and revolt 


against the academic by Cizek, Art Education for 
teachers came under influence of Post-lmpres- 
sionism and of Experimental Psychology by 1940. 


While the experimental attitude of modern Art 
Education may have leaned too much on debat- 
able quantitative measurements from 1932 to 
the present time, it still remains uncertain as to 
the qualitative characteristics and educational 
values of the creative act, and of the imagina- 
tive life. Nevertheless, modern Art Education has 
succeeded in arousing an awareness of the con- 
temporary scene and its problems by 1955, and 
for the first time in its history, teachers’ training 
deals with its own time. That is, the courses of- 
fered in the colleges and universities meet more 
aptly the contemporary needs of the teachers. 
The classical assumption has been that once the 
students are given the principles, they will fol- 
low through with their own application. Accord- 
ing to the literature, this was the practice from 
1900 to 1932. In contradistinction, the Progres- 
sive and Instrumentalists believe that the solution 
of an actual problem leads the student more 
quickly to the comprehension of a principle than 
does the purely reflective method of analytical 
approach. This philosophy has received much at- 
tention since 1932. 

In subscribing to Classicism, most teacher- 
training institutions confined art study to books 
and museums; their instruction was indefinitely 
cultural rather than specifically applicable. 
Whereas their opponents have believed that 
comprehensive insights are developed by the in- 
tegrated curriculum of cooperative educational 
planning, the teacher candidates are able to 
learn to participate realistically in widening 
aesthetic activities with more awareness, discrim- 
ination and enjoyment. 


Thus, if subjective teaching is balanced with 
objective teaching in training art teachers, art 
may be ideally conceived as an intensification 
of human experience to be interpreted and 
shared. This definition points to the integral na- 
ture of art in the forward-looking curriculum, in 
which art is realized as a significant aspect of 
human behavior, and as a realistic, contempor- 
aneous examination of life. 

This organic concept contrasts with the esoteric 

(please turn to page 17) 
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N. A. E. A. 
SUMMER MEETING 


The national Art Education Association held 
its summer meeting on July 2 as part of the 
National Education Association Convention in 
Portland, Oregon. Ruth Halvorsen, President of 
Pacific Arts Association, planned the program 
and presided at the meeting. 

In his address entitled “Art Education Today 
and Tomorrow” Reid Hastie, N.A.E.A. Vice-Pres- 
ident, emphasized the dynamic nature of our 
profession against the background of criticism 
that is directed at all phases of education today. 
With this perspective, a blue-print was outlined 
for future action towards professional maturity. 

Rachel Griffin of the Portland Art Museum in 
her stimulating address entitled “Sources, Old 
and New” called attention to the vital resources 
for the improvement of our teaching that come 
from close contact with the producing artist and 
the art of the past. 

Greetings from the Regional Associations were 
given by Edith Henry, President of Western Arts 
Association and by William Milliken representing 
the Eastern Arts Association. 

The afternoon program was sponsored by the 
Oregon Art Education Association under the 
direction of its president, Margaret McDevitt. 
This began with a delightfully informal Smor- 
gasbord luncheon at Amoto’s restaurant where 
over a hundred guests developed their own table 
decorations around the theme of Oregon Indus- 
tries. The whole party then embarked on an 
auto tour up the Columbia River Gorge to view 
the spectacular scenery of which the people of 
Oregon are so proud. As guests at the home of 
Archie and Martha McKeown near the town of 
Hood River, the visiting art educators were able 
to grasp something of the spirit of the history 
of our Northwest and the arts of the people. 
After a Smorgasbord Dinner and a program at 
Hood River, the party returned to Portland. 

At this N.E.A. Convention the N.A.E.A. par- 
ticipated in other parts of the program. As a 
panel member representing the N.A.E.A., Reid 
Hastie presented a report on the activities of 

(please turn to page 20) 


INSEA ANNOUNCES 
SECOND 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The place and dates of ihe Second General 
Assembly of the International Society for Educa- 
tion Through Art have just been announced by 
Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, President of the INSEA and 
Head of the Department of Fine and Industrial 
Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
place will be The Hague, the Netherlands, and 
the dates, August 19-23, 1957. V.AE.V.O., the 
Netherlands Art Education Society, is acting as 
the host organization. Mr. Ap Boerma of the cen- 
tral bureau of V.AE.V.O. and an art teacher in 
Scheveningen has been designated to head a 
committee of V.AE.V.O. members who will work 
with INSEA on plans for the Assembly. 

The theme of the meetings is “The Adolescent 
and Art Education.” It was the strong feeling of 
the INSEA Council, which met in Paris in June 
of 1956, that art education during the adolescent 
years was one of the major problems which 
faced the field and that it merited special con- 
sideration for the forthcoming Assembly. 

The Assembly will be the occasion for the 
coming together of art educators from all over 
the world. Not only will there be well-known fea- 
ture speakers, but there will be opportunities for 
presentations and discussions of a wide variety 
of problems and issues in art education, espe- 
cially as related to adolescence. In addition to 
the meetings themselves, there will be numerous 
displays of student work from countries through- 
out the world. Plans for other features are under 
consideration and will be announced as they 
materialize. 

Of particular importance is the fact that ar- 
rangements have been made for conducting the 
meetings in three languages—English, French, 
and German—with simultaneous translations. 
This means that the meetings can proceed with 
rapidity and that the most economical use can be 
made for the time available for the conference. 

As the program develops, information about 
it will be published from time to time in ART 

(please turn to page 20) 
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Now... asour COMING TO THE 


N. A. E. A. 


NEXT APRIL: 


There are lots of ways to get to California. 
The route around the horn is not crowded al- 
though through the canal on a freighter affords 
a faster form of ocean travel. Or, if you're in 
an area surrounded by a large body of land, 
a well poised thumb held vertically to the plane 
of the highway will probably get you there. 

Since Los Angeles lies in a low valley largely 
surrounded by driveins you might find it enjoy- 
able to come in your jalopy. Banks, shoe repair 
shops, restaurants, movies, Eastman-Kodak, and 
of course, motels all furnish direct accommoda- 
tions for the motoring traveller. 

However, you should be interested to know 
that there is a surprising number of people 
who would like to have you come with them. 
People like air-line hostesses, train conductors, 
and bus drivers welcome your company. They 
form a cordial group, one to be carefully con- 
sidered in your transportation plans. 

Above all, arrive early. If you can land in 
Los Angeles on the Saturday before convention 
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CONVENTION 


week, so much the better. That gives you a 
chance for a look at the Pacific, the palms, and 
the Palomar Observatory, plus Hollywood, the 
Sunset Strip, and San Fernando Valley, which 
have to be seen to be believed. There’s lots more, 
like shopping in Beverly Hills or watching por- 
poise pose for their picture at Marineland. Pos- 
tively, pre-convention possibilities for pleasure 
are plentiful. 

A convention-eve kick-off which goes on your 
“must” list is the Statler reception on Monday 
night, April 15th. Here you will be personally 
introduced to Southern California art celebrities 
and motion picture personalities. Binney-Smith 
have asked to sponsor the refreshments, and 
Jimmy Normile of the Chouinard Art Institute 
heads the hospitality committee. They'll be ex- 
pecting you. 

Then comes the convention where Art and 
the Adolescent will be explored and illuminated 
through workshops, seminars, speakers, and a 
variety of visual experiences. April 1957 is 
definitely the time to be in Los Angeles. 


A NEW Art Dept., Step-By-Step 


See this highly interesting film, “Plan- 
ning an Educationally Correct Art 
Studio-Workshop.’’ Free loan for 
teacher, PTA, other group meetings. 
Ask your Sheldon representative, or 
write direct, giving dates desired. 


SHOWING | E. H. SHELDON 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


INSIST on TOP QUALITY 


WATER COLORS, CRAYONEX, 
COLORED CHALK, TEXTILE COLORS, DEK-ALL 


E] THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY,OHIO NEW YORK 


Crayons 
Chalks 


Paints 
New York, N. Y. 


SIXTY CENTS 
The Only Art Magazine Giving Instruction in All 
Branches of Art 
A Specimen Copy Will Be Sent FREE to Teachers Upon 
Request. 


Subscription Special Group Rates to 


Teachers and Students 
THE ARTIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 
306 West Ith St., New York 14 


$6.00 Per Year 
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NATIONAL MEETING 
INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL ART PROGRAM 


July 16-19, representatives of the Regional 
and National Art Education Associations met 
with Mr. Livingston Blair, Director; Dr. Edward 
A. Richards, Deputy Director, Junior Red Cross 
and Educational Relations; and other members 
of the national headquarters of the American 
Red Cross. 

National Art Education Association members 
participating: 

Ivan E. Johnson—National Art Education 
Association president 
Lucile Adams—outgoing national chairman 
of International School Art Program 
Sarah Wilson—Pacific Arts 

Marion Miller—Western Arts 

Dorothy Rowlett—Southeastern Arts 
Mary Adeline McKibbin—substitute for 
Ruth M. Ebken, incoming national chairman 
and past chairman, Eastern Arts Association 
committee 

Mornings were spent in a constructive evalua- 
tion of the program now in its 10th year. In nine 
years 45,000 paintings by U. S. A. school chil- 
dren, grades 7-12, have been shipped by the 
American Junior Red Cross to Red Cross Societies 
abroad for distribution and exhibit. 

While there have developed many other plans 
for using children’s paintings to strengthen inter- 
national understanding, the International School 
Art Program is the only one officially supported 
by the National Art Education Association. Its 
strength is sometimes overlooked and the com- 
mittee felt should be emphasized: 

Partnership of the National Art Education As- 
sociation which can be effective at all levels from 
national to local school and chapter. 

The continuity of supervision and administra- 
tion which such a partnership affords. 

The unequalled opportunity for contacts with 
children abroad through the world prestige of 
the American Red Cross and its recognized efforts 
to promote international understanding. 


The facilities of the American Red Cross for 
financing the program through the ARC Chil- 
dren’s Fund, and for handling and transporting 
the paintings both in the U. S. A. and to destina- 
tions overseas. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL ART PROGRAM 
Statistical Details 


1955-1956 
ARC Area Paintings Shipped 
Eastern 1,302 
Southeastern 277 
Midwestern 1,488 
Pacific 552 


Total 


Paintings were distributed among the follow- 
ing 35 countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Ecuador, Ethiopia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Korea, Leba- 
non, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Philippines, South 
Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Yugoslavia, Trust Territory. 

152 ARC chapters from 44 states and terri- 
tories contributed to the program. We have re- 
ceived 1,727 paintings from 25 foreign countries. 

Situations within countries differ. It must, 
therefore, be left to Red Cross Societies abroad to 
determine the best use to be made of the paint- 
ings. The American Red Cross plans to attempt 
to get from foreign societies more grass-roots 
reactions to the United States’ pictures sent 
abroad. It would welcome, also, reactions of 
American children to the foreign paintings or 
slides they have seen. The great difficulty in 
securing such personal reactions of young people 
here and abroad seems to be one weakness of 
the program, due in part to its scope. New effort 
will be made to gain evidence of the value of 
the program both here and in foreign countries. 


SUGGESTED LIMITATIONS OF THE PROGRAM 


It was the feeling of the committee that the 
program should continue to be limited to grades 
7-12. The adolescent particularly can profit by 
such an international program and can be con- 
scious of the objectives of the program. 

Emphasis should be placed upon the respon- 
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sibility of local art teachers and supervisors 
engaged in the program, and American Red 
Cross local chapter personnel, to see that the 
quality of paintings sent to American Red Cross 
area offices is high. The term “high quality” is 
capable of being misunderstood. “Quality,” as 
the committee used the term, applied to sensi- 
tivity of perception and integrity of expression, 
to richness or subtity of color, to originality 
and charm of arrangement. Quality avoided the 
stereotype, the slick, unfeeling magazine illus- 
tration, the impersonal, the unimaginative, the 
trite, however technically successful. Quality is 
impossible without self-government and a sense 
of joy in creating. 

It should perhaps be stated again in official 
literature that this program aims through paint- 
ing to communicate the ideas and feelings of 
youth in the United States to young people in 
other countries. It does not attempt to present 
the many types of art, both two- and three- 
dimensional, in art education in the schools of 
this country. Such a statement seems necessary, 
since at International Red Cross meetings many 
countries have exhibited a wide variety of three- 
dimensional crafts. 


METHODS OF PRESENTING PROGRAM 
TO CLASSES 


The success of the program both as a sound 
educational project and as an effective means 
of international communication and understand- 
ing depends on its presentation to students. Ori- 
entation and motivation must arouse under- 
standing and enthusiasm. There are many ways 
of attaining the enthusiastic support of junior- 
senior high school students. It was suggested 
that while “painting for a purpose” might be 
desirable, some students might prefer “giving 
for a purpose” something painted during the 
year which seemed to them most personally 
satisfying. By no means should the subject be 
assigned. Only the paintings contributed vol- 
untarily by the young artist truly carry a per- 
sonal message. We would hope for less objec- 
tive realism, more subjective interpretation in 
paintings, a less literal documentary use of sub- 
ject and color. 
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Recommendations for materials to assist teach- 
ers in presenting the program were made: 


Slides and filmstrips 


An illustrated pamphlet for classroom art 
teachers 


A book of reproductions of International 
School Art paintings 


Color reproductions of paintings on large 
post cards 


A new basic program statement 


An article by the new National Art Educa- 
tion Association International School Art Pro- 
gram chairman for Related Arts 


A summary of the NAEA-ARC committee 
meeting in Washington for the NAEA Journal 


INTERPRETATION OF PAINTINGS 
SHIPPED ABROAD 


There seemed to be need for fuller interpreta- 
tion of paintings, both those sent abroad and 
those received from other countries. Suggestions 
included: 


Labels allowing more space for interpre- 
tation 

A one-page statement to accompany each 
package shipped: one paragraph on the scope 
and variety of life covered by the paintings; 
one paragraph on the philosophy of art edu- 
cation under which the program operates. 


FUTURE EXHIBITS 


Each afternoon, July 16-19, the committee 
viewed all paintings sent by the area head- 
quarters of the American Red Cross to Wash- 
ington for possible exhibit use in this country. 
One hundred outstanding paintings, lively and 
varied, were chosen for reproduction and for 
use at national and international conventions 
or other important art or American Red Cross 
conferences; such as: 


NAEA—tLos Angeles, April, 1957 
Regional art conventions—1958 


NAEA-INSEA Convention—New York, April, 
1959 
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International Conference of Red Cross So- 
cieties—New Delhi, January, 1957 


Nearly 400 other paintings were selected for 
community and school exhibition through the 
Red Cross area offices. 

It was also suggested that descriptive material 
and exhibits at International Houses in New 
York, Chicago, and other cities might be an 
effective means of acquainting foreign students 
with the program; and that members of INSEA 
be informed of the program’s objectives and 
operation. 


VALUES OF THE MEETING 


The committee felt that the Washington meet- 
ing clarified the specific responsibilities of the 
NAEA and the ARC respectively for the success 
of the program. Many valuable suggestions re- 
sulted from the four day deliberations and 
screening. Unfortunately it is difficult to convey 
all the complications that arise in a program 
of such scope. That the International School Art 
Program is the most substantial and effective 
program for the distribution of children’s paint- 
ings cannot be disputed. How valuable this ex- 
port-import art program is to the young people 
of the U. S. A. and other countries depends 
largely upon the interpretation and motivation 
given it at the classroom level. A new emphasis 
on a more personal, less literal, interpretation 
by the student seems needed, since much of the 
work contributed, while technically superior, 
seemed insincere and callous. 

A greater effort must be made, too, in de- 
termining the effect of our paintings on other 
young people and also the value of the foreign 
paintings to our students. 

The program is a sound one; it has had strong 
and constant leadership over a period of nine 
years. Perhaps it is wise now to emphasize the 
personal, sensitive quality of the individual 
message rather than the quantity of messages. 
The quality of the communication determines 
the quality of its reception—determines perhaps 
the quality of international youth understanding. 


MARY ADELINE McKIBBIN 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Walter Gropius, Scope of Total Architecture, a 
new way of life. 185 pp., 53 illustrations and 
charts; edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen,—World 
Perspectives, Vol. 111. New York, Harper and 
Brothers 1955. $3.00. 

In his preface to the SCOPE OF TOTAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE Walter Gropius states the reasons for 
his continuing effort toward an architecture for 
the modern world that have been felt and ex- 
pressed by countless artists, teachers and other 
thoughtful persons many times before. “Since 
my early youth”, says Gropius, “| have been 
acutely aware of the chaotic ugliness of our 
modern man-made environment when compared 
to the unity and beauty of old pre-industrial 
towns.” To move against the mass inertia of 
the public, the planners, the builders and even 
the architects required a radical new approach. 
Good architecture “had to be a projection of 
every aspect of life and required an intimate 
knowledge of biological, social, technical and 
artistic aspects of every problem.” To create 
such an architecture, a new type of education 
was required, and the now famous Bauhaus was 
the answer to the need. 

Chapter two of this book is devoted to the 
historic background of the unfortunate dichotomy 
that developed in architecture and the allied 
crafts with the advent of the industrial age. In 
addition there is a concise exposition of the 
Bauhaus philosophy, where the “language of 
vision” which phrase later became the title of 
an important book by Georgi Kepys, was one 
of the most significant contributions to educa- 
tion of the artist, the architect and the crafts- 
man. For the first time perhaps, lines, shapes and 
masses were organized into a language, by 
means of which the worker in the graphic and 
plastic arts could give tangible expression to his 
ideas with universal meaning. 

Artists and teachers of art, perhaps more than 
any other groups in our civilization have become 
increasingly aware of the effects of over-mech- 
anization and over-organization that threaten to 
reduce us to a mass of robots. More and more is 
man in the industrial age being separated from 
the satisfactions of creative activity. Gropius 
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makes a plea for creative teachers to put into 
effect the philosophy that was the basis for the 
Bauhaus idea. He analyzes the process of seeing 
and examines the whole problem of vision as 
the basis for graphic and plastic expression. 


Gropius sees the artists as the prototype of 
the “whole man.” Unfortunately the artist in our 
civilization has really become the forgotten man. 
In his demand for an integrated and aesthetic 
environment he seriously questions the possibil- 
ity of any child searching for beauty, when from 
his earliest years he has been exposed to the 
depressing ugliness of the average “Main 
Street.” The author is not satisfied that the “min- 
imum dwelling” be shorn of all beauty and 
merely meet physiological minimum require- 
ments to support life; he insists on a minimum 
modus vivendi rather than a modus non mor- 
endi. 

While the series of essays is addressed primar- 
ily to architecture, Gropius’ broad cultural back- 
ground and his completely integrated view of 
society make SCOPE OF TOTAL ARCHITECTURE 
of interest and value to all artists and artist 
teachers. 


Walter Gropius was born in Berlin in 1883; 
was a co-founder of the Bauhaus, and has been 
Professor of Architecture at Harvard since 1937. 
SCOPE OF TOTAL ARCHITECTURE is highly rec- 
ommended to all artists and art teachers at sec- 
ondary and college level. 


“Creative Projects”, a booklet written by Mr. Wil- 
bert Verhelst, Assistant Curator of Education, 
The Children’s Museum of the Denver Art 
Museum, Denver, Colorado. $1.00 per copy, 
36 pages, seven inches wide by eight and 
one half inches high, published by the Denver 
Art Museum, Denver, Colorado. 

This small, but important and comprehensive 
booklet is an alphabetically arranged digest of 
many of the important techniques and processes 
Mr. Verhelst has found to be significant in his 
art museum work with children. The booklet is 
divided into three groups: elementary (first 
through third grades), intermediate (fourth 
through the sixth grades, and advanced (seventh 
grade through twelfth and adult.) Each group 
has “two-dimensional projects” and “three-di- 
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mensional projects.” A glossary of terms and 
“sources of materials” are included. 

Developed in the progressive art environment 
of the Denver Art Museum, the ideas are ap- 
plicable to the elementary and high school art 
situation, depending upon the adaptability of 
the teacher. This writer has found the ideas to 
be useful also in college and university art edu- 
cation classes. 

In writing this booklet Mr. Verhelst had two 
great assets. He is a gifted sculptor and painter, 
and so is very enthusiastic about contemporary 
art, and yet, he is just as enthusiastic about 
teaching art to children. The ideas came from 
his two major interests, his art and his teaching 
of children and adults. Some of the ideas are 
known, but many are new; the known and the 
new are gathered together in this compact, 
handy and useful booklet. 

This writer suggests that the teacher who pur- 
chases this booklet go through it first from cover 
to cover, try the ideas herself, and finally use 
them with the children in terms of their educa- 
tional needs. If there is any criticism of a nega- 
tive sort it would be that some of the process 
explanations are too brief. But Mr. Verhelst was 
intentionally brief in order to stimulate the imag- 
ination of the teacher with suggestions. Having 
this booklet in the elementary or high school 
classroom is the next best thing to actually tak- 
ing an art and art education workshop with Mr. 
Verhelst at the Denver Art Museum. 


“Creative Art—Elementary Grades”, a guide 
written by Mrs. Frances Trucksess, Supervisor 
of Art, Public Elementary Schools of Boulder, 
Colorado. Published by Mrs. Trucksess, 1955. 
$3.00 per copy. 106 pages. 

The work is generously illustrated with art 
room scenes, examples of art activities, and chil- 
dren’s art work. Elementary teachers often ask 
themselves such questions as “What shall the 
scope of the art program be?” “What shall | do 
in art appreciation?” “How do | motivate the 
child in art?” Mrs. Trucksess does not presume 
to have any final or complete answer to such im- 
portant questions, but her guide is filled with 
well-developed suggestions for enabling the 
teacher to answer such questions in her own 
way according to her needs. 
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The following publications of the National Art 
Education Association may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Horace F. Heilman, Secretary-Treasurer, 
NAEA, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Evaluation of Children’s Growth Through Art 
Experiences. A study by the elementary teachers 
of the Denver Public Schools to define satisfactory 
growth and behavior characteristics; how to 
gather and evaluate growth. Third reprint, 1956. 
40c, single copy; 30c, 10-24 copies; 25c, 25 or 
more copies. 


Art and Human Values. Nine art educators 
examine the vital role art must play in pre- 
serving and strengthening the human values of 
democratic life. 1953. 122 pp. $3.00. 


Research in Art Education. A report of six 
studies including expenditures for art supplies, 
certification requirements, curriculum procedures 
in elementary art education. 1954. 151 pp. $3.00. 


Art a Frontier for Freedom. Addresses by 
Wayne Morse, Melvin Tumin, Edwin Ziegfeld. 
1955 NAEA Conference. 52 pp. $2.00. 


Research in Art Education. Twelve abstracts of 
research that consider the professional literature, 
classroom problems, test instruments, motivation, 
responses to color stimuli, expression and read- 
ing, children’s drawings in relation to ethic and 
socio-economic backgrounds. 1956. 141 pp. 
$3.00. 


Art Education. The monthly Journal of the 
NAEA, October through June. Articles, book and 
film reviews, and general news in art educa- 
tion. 25c single copy; $2.00 per year on subscrip- 
tion to non-members. 


Directory. A membership directory. Published 
annually. $1.00. 
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GROWING WITH ART 
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Art Program 
Grades 1-8 


e Creativeness 
e Originality 
e Confidence 
e Appreciation 


e Enjoyment 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
249 - 259 WEST ERIE BOULEVARD 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


ROLE, FUNCTION AND RESPONSIBILITY 
(continued from page 2) 

We obviously play our role in relation to 
what we know about the people we teach. In 
the public schools, we work with children and 
youth with knowledge of their developmental 
needs, patterns and potentials. In the colleges 
and universities we work with young people 
toward their personal development through 
artistic insight and sensitivity. 

For those students who intend to become art 
teachers themselves we carry the additional re- 
sponsibility of helping them to learn to see them- 
selves as instruments through which their own 
future students might achieve personal growth. 
Toward these ends we are obliged continuously 
to push the frontier of knowledge that is avail- 
able to us through ongoing experience, study 
and research. 
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TEACHERS’ TRAINING 

(continued from page 9) 

distinction metaphysically ascribed to aesthetics 
by scholars in earlier teacher-training. The aca- 
demic tradition confined aesthetics to the realm 
of speculation and chronology, while the struc- 
ture and technique of the plastic arts have been 
presented largely in conventional, dogmatic 
terms of public secondary school training, with 
the result that they have been many times of little 
value to the student. 

The trend in Art Education for teachers by 
1955 centers upon the problems of everyday life. 
The problems of the day and needs of the people 
influence the programs of studies. In harmony 
with the contemporary art movements, such as 
Expressionism, Impressionism, Dadism, and Fu- 
turism, the instruction has outgrown the plaster 
casts of antique sculpture, the set-palette, and the 
harmony patterns, but it borrowed patterns from 
dynamic symmetry and Cubism. 


Art in teachers’ training from 1900 to 1955 


has been defined, first, through a statement of its. 


motives; second, through a delineation of its 
methodology, and third, through an examina- 
tion of its program. From its classical inception 
to its experimental-functional emphasis, by 1955, 
art teaching has been affected by the major de- 
velopments in education, in art, and in psychol- 
ogy. Its methodology has been variously acti- 
vated by the demands of good scholarship and 
of creative impulse. The program offered includes 
three principle types of instruction, namely, the 
historical, the practical (studio work) and the 
experimental laboratory type. 


Broadly formulated, therefore, Art Education 
for teachers by 1955 includes both cultural and 
vocational training. It provides a profession for 
some and a means towards a more enriched liv- 
ing for others. Toward such a goal, the courses 
in analysis, theory and studio practice are not 
mutually exclusive but complementary. The limi- 
tation of college and university art instruction 
has been in its total emphasis on a single point 
of view, on historical fact, on classical imitation, 
or on teacher training. 

With the inclusion of the studio and labora- 
tory approaches, since 1932, a more liberal atti- 
tude became possible, because effective Art Edu- 
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cation is not the sum total alone but also the 
functional organization of its courses, and be- 
cause no philosophy is valuable unless it sur- 
vives application. 

Consequently, teacher-training in art should 
move forward through emphasis on inter-rela- 
tionships as well as on chronology, on the recog- 
nition of actual works of art as well as on histori- 
cal data, on opportunities for initiative, experi- 
mentation, decision, and creation as well as on 
memorization and emulation, and on enjoy- 
ment of the whole as well as on the dissection 
of fragments. 

Finally, if good scholarship is to be required of 
the teacher candidates, it must of necessity per- 
meate and transcend even the most important 
factors of basic intellectual capacities. To be able 
to do, to know, and to know why, might well be 
tested with keen and discerning care, for the art 
teacher must be both teacher and artist, believ- 
ing firmly and unequivocally in the righteous 
cause of his work. He must forever administer his 
duties with a deep-rooted conviction in the im- 
provability of human nature, in the undying 
faith of the democratic process and in the mean- 
ing of art as a force actuating a spiritual life of 
human idealism. 


SCULPTURING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
(continued from page 8) 

Why this indifference toward sculpturing? The 
lack of three-dimensional material cannot be the 
cause of sculpturing being left out of the high 
school curriculum. There are many interesting 
materials that may be used. The following list is 
an exciting example:—clay, plaster of Paris, 
wood, wire, paper, plastics, metals, driftwood, 
stone, bricks, soap, vegetables, sponges, bone, 
and even toothpicks, toast, butter and ice have 
been used upon occasion. Larry Argiro wrote an 
article for the School Arts Magazine in which he 
gave formulas for making artificial stone. By 
mixing two parts sand, two parts cement and 
four parts Zonelite a material can be made that 
is substantial, yet easy to carve. I’ve tried it and 
| know it works. 

While there is no lack of three-dimensional 
material, there are problems in the handling and 
administration of it. The material can be bulky 
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and can be costly. It may be heavy, and all the 
materials call for considerable storage space. 
Specialized tools may be required and a large 
amount of working space should be available. 
And, of course, the nature of the work may cause 
considerable noise and dirt. Sculpture classes can 
be costly and elaborate, but they can also be 
very successful, with satisfactory results, when 
using humble materials. Great sculpture can be 
created with the simplest of techniques and ma- 
terials. 

It is neither the lack of three-dimensional ma- 
terials nor the problem of handling it that is the 
real cause of the omission of sculpture in the 
high school curriculum. Of all the visual arts, 
sculpture was the last to appear in the United 
States. Even as late as 1820 the painter, John 
Trumbell, discouraged a young stonecutter, who 
came to him for advice, by saying, “Nothing in 
sculpture would be wanted in this country for a 
hundred years yet.” One reason sculpture has 
declined is because modern architecture does not 
require it for decoration. However, there was a 
lag in sculpture apparently everywhere during 
the nineteenth century. There has been some 
progress during the twentieth century, but mod- 
ern sculpture has been termed “a voice crying 
in the wilderness.” The sculptor’s works stay 
mostly in his studio. It is necessary to enlighten 
the public before they will lay aside their preju- 
dices and accept anything new. People look at 
a modern piece of sculpture and ask, “What is 
it? What does it represent?” Jules Struppeck 
writes that ‘Sculpture does not represent, it is. 
Sculptural ideas are abstracted from time, an 
essence of time (as of a man walking), or ab- 
stractions, not a copy, of organic life.” Struppeck 
goes on to say, “Being tantalizingly close to di- 
vinity himself, he (man) wants more than nature 
has given him. He wants to understand more 
than he can comprehend, and to see more than 
his eyes can see. The great value of art is that 
it goes beyond our powers of rationalization. It 
has always sprung from man’s deeper feelings 
about his universe and not from factual knowl- 
edge.” It is this lack of appreciation of the real 
meaning of modern sculpture that causes the 
study to be limited in the high school curriculum. 

What would be the benefits to be derived from 


the study of sculpture? Slobodkin writes, “The 
phenomenon of the infant prodigy is rare among 
sculptors. The techniques and esthetic logic of this 
art must be mastered. Sculpture cannot be 
fumbled into existence.” Struppeck writes, “The 
hobbyist will do better to choose a field requir- 
ing less strenuous mental and physical effort, and 
one with fewer disciplines.” So | would say that 
one of the greatest benefits to the pupil would 
be the experience of manual labor, the satisfac- 
tion of accomplishing something with his own 
hands. In this day of radio, movies, television 
and easy living the youth of America is in great 
danger of losing the skills of his forefathers, who 
literally forged their existence with the work of 
their hands. When a pupil begins work on a piece 
of sculpture with his hands, immediately his 
brain begins to work more intensely, his imag- 
ination is stirred and his judgment is exercised. 
Sculpture probably challenges creativity more 
than any of the other arts. The discipline of the 
media develops patience; mastering the neces- 
sary techniques demands self-control. The pleas- 
ure of looking at a piece of sculpture well done, 
the kinesthetic satisfaction of handling it, means 
added growth in appreciation that will be in- 
valuable to the young student. Sculpture is a 
natural outlet for youthful curiosity and tension. 
A craftsmanship is developed, and the student 
becomes a better judge of form and proportion 
which will aid him in making selections and pur- 
chases in his later life. 

When any subject can bring so many benefits 
to a pupil, it surely should be added definitely 
to the art program in the high school. Never in 
the history of our wonderful country has its youth 
needed more character training. David E. Finley, 
Director of the National Art Gallery at Washing- 
ton, D. C., writes, “And in these days when an 
alien, retrogressive and materialist philosophy 
seeks to dominate our world, the art of the 
Renaissance seems to us infinitely desirable with 
its emphasis on spiritual values and the import- 
ance of man as an individual. We turn with re- 
lief and with nostalgic longing to the Renaissance 
for the supreme expression of humanism in 
Western sculpture.” 


“Sculpture is a universal and timeless lan- 
guage. The need for expressive form seems to 
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have existed since the beginning of man’s his- 
tory.” (Struppeck) 

Let us give our American youth his chance to 
carry on this great tradition. 


LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 

(continued from page 7) 

layed group participation. Responsibilities and 
interest came slowly to such students but they 
reached them in ample time to do some good. 


Diversified Accomplishments 

With a good background on African Life, 
there was no limit to the number of art activities 
that came from the students. Each activity, mean- 
ingful in content, included the whole individual 
as far as possible so that creativity became spon- 
taneous. Aware of the time element, the activities 
were confined to ceremonial masks, creative in- 


terpretations of dance or African beliefs, nail- . 


keg drums, clay containers, and religious ob- 
jects. The necessity for research consumed a great 
deal of time in the course, so long-range projects 
were almost non-existent. The program ended 
in the study of Africa. Our accomplishments 
were presented in a discussion and performing 
session before a large evening audience at the 
Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey. 

The work with the American Indian moved 
much faster for obvious reasons: past experi- 
ence in research, knowledge of organized plan- 
ning, recognition of accomplishments, a better 
understanding of available facilities. 

There were many noteworthy accomplishments 
from our experiences: Only through the study 
and understanding of all aspects of a given cul- 
ture can we possibly express our true feelings 
and our appreciation for our creations. 

A great deal of reading and writing becomes 
a necessity in such a program as Literature and 
the Arts and these dictates are made by the stu- 
dents themselves. 

More friendships among class members were 
made than are possible in a formal classroom 
situation. This is attributed to more students 
working with and helping each other. 

Self-discipline, greater responsibility, more 
“drive”, and the need to learn were apparent 
when selection of subject matter rested on the 
decision of the students. 
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Personal problems and emotional tensions not 
built-up in school, but which are part of a stu- 
dent’s well-being in school, were released, dur- 
ing their dance and art activities and in small 
private group discussions. 

More community activity was evident. 

In Summary 

In the affairs of education, ART EDUCATION 
has taken on an importance never before known 
in history. This recognition is greatly attributed 
to the untiring efforts of art educators to “ex- 
change great ideas and practices” among them- 
selves and other educators. Art people have 
fought a long time to prove their worth in the 
affairs of Education and we cannot lose these 
gains by standing still or by moving backward. 

We cannot stuff science back in to the test 
tube any more than we can reluctantly disin- 
terest ourselves with integration or other experi- 
mental programs; to do so, would stifle the very 
roots of educational growth. We learn to accept 
advances and developments in our daily lives 
and we utilize them the best way we can. With 
this acceptance comes progress and growth 
which our democratic way of life so uniquely 
offers to us in every way. 

In this day and age when all people are closer 
to one another than ever before, there is a con- 
tinuous need for studying and understanding the 
world and its ways. What we think of people 
and how sincerely we try to get along with them 
has a great deal to do with the kind of job we 
will do. We must first accept the fact that we 
are only one of many people, one of many teach- 
ers and that our field alone is one of many sub- 
jects and not “the “ field of education but a very 
important part of the whole business of educa- 
tion. Through the process of integration between 
one subject with others we can more than help 
youngsters to gain a deeper understanding of 
much that is part of their horizon. 
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THE UNFOLDING OF SIR HERBERT READ’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF ART EDUCATION 

(continued from page 5) 

adopted by the massive institutions of education. 
Yet the idea is nascent with possibilities for ex- 
ploitation in particular situations. Individual 
teachers and departments can accept it as an 
ideal and make basic decisions in terms of it. As 
an ideal it is continuous and complementary 
with the “activity curriculum” idea and other 
kinds of progressive reform in education. And as 
a generative idea it may have consequences as 
yet unrealized. 

3. A particular responsibility rests with teach- 
ers of the visual arts to serve as exemplars and 
to explore this frontier, by encouraging and util- 
izing the creative process, by producing condi- 
tions for aesthetic growth, and by coupling the 
educational process to the spontaneous and 
deeply personal motivations of students. In their 
interaction with teaching colleagues they can 
share their insights and propagate their enthu- 
siasms. 

4. Art can pervade the atmosphere of an edu- 
cational situation to the extent that teachers ex- 
istentially grasp nature and value, and to the 
extent that they understand and utilize the 
processes involved in its creation and apprecia- 
tion. Literature, physical education, industrial 
arts, dramatics, home economics, music, and even 
the natural and social sciences, can be given an 
aesthetic emphasis where teachers have a genu- 
ine background of aesthetic experience, but even 
the arts can be corrupted where they are submit- 
ted to superficial and intellectual treatment which 
distorts their essential nature. 


INSEA ANNOUNCES 
SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
(continued from page 10) 
EDUCATION. In the meantime, however, Ameri- 
can art educators are urged to make plans to 
attend. A considerable number will be in Europe 
during the summer of 1957 and can include at- 
tendance at the Assembly in their itinerary. This 
will be an event of world-wide importance in 
art education. 

Inquiries about the Assembly or about the In- 
ternational Society could be directed to Dr. 
Ziegfeld. 


NAEA SUMMER MEETING 

(continued from page 10) 

the various committees of our association that 
are cooperating with the N.E.A. Centennial Cele- 
bration Committee. The N.A.E.A. Vice-President 
also acted as one of the leaders of workshops 
that considered the topic “Proposed N.E.A. Pro- 
gram of Increased Services and Leadership.” He 
also worked with other workshop leaders to 
assist with the formulation of the final report 
to the convention Delegates. 

Another feature of interest to Convention 
Delegates was the Art Exhibit arranged by the 
O.A.E.A. with Patti Slayter as Exhibit Chairman. 
The exhibit was divided into three-sections. One 
section, Oregon Products Make Oregon, cepicted 
through the art of children in painting, crafts 
and graphic arts, the rich resources of Oregon 
products for the people of the state. Another 
division emphasized the relation of art to the 
total curriculum. The final section demonstrated 
the cooperation of educators and architects in 
designing the modern school. 


THE 18TH ANNUAL ART EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, KUTZTOWN 
November 2-3, 1956 


The 18th Annual Art Education Conference 
sponsored by Kutztown State Teachers College 
was held on that campus, November 2-3, 1956. 

The theme chosen by the Planning Committee 
was “The Values of Art as Education.” The Con- 
ference considered the implications of the theme 
for each of the levels of the public schools. 

Discussions and addresses were supplemented 
by numerous exhibitions of children’s work at 
various levels and exhibitions of professional 
caliber for the inspiration of teachers and super- 
visors. Dr. Howard Conant of New York Univer- 
sity, Dr. Manuel Barkan of Ohio State University, 
and Dr. Melvin Tumin of Princeton University ad- 
dressed the general sessions. 

A clinic on problems of teaching art was 
headed by representatives from the fields of art, 
supervision and administration. Demonstrations 
by prominent craftsmen in at least four different 
areas of the crafts was a feature of the Satur- 
day morning program. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
B.S. in Art Teacher Education; B.F.A. in Advertis- 
ing Design, Graphic Arts & Illustration, and In- 


terior Design; Bachelor of Industrial Design. M.S. 
in Art Education and Master of Industrial Design. 


Director of Admissions, Brooklyn 5, New York 


Proven Aids to Rich Achievement 
in 
ART EDUCATION 
CRAYRITE CRAYONS 
POSTER COLORS 
Finger Paint—Modeling 
Material—Water Colors 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 


pace-setter 


ARTS ano ACTIVITIES 
leads all the way... 

Everything you need for teaching art creatively — 
smart, up-to-date, time- and money-saving Ideas in 
one easy-to-handle package — your monthly copy of 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 

Every issue contains: 


A dozen art projects that suit levels from kindergarten 
through senior high 


For your bulletin board: Art Appreciation Series, Junior 
Art Gallery, Art Education Leaders 


For YOU: new books, new materials, time-saving teach- 
ing techniques, guidance from leading educators 


Our thousands of subscribers use this magazine to 
ease today’s most pressing school problems: 
art in self-contained — crowded! — classrooms 
creative art on a limited budget 
creative art when time is short 


Ten issues... every one tailored to your 


needs: $5.00 SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
8150 N. Central Park Ave. Skokie, Ill. 


Creative art ideas... 


More usable ideas than any other magazine 
for art teachers published. For imaginative proj- 
ects, designed to keep your classes interesting, 
subscribe to Design. 


$4 a year. Money back guarantee. 


design the magazine of creative art 


339 south high columbus, ohio 


"FOR YOUR FUTURE IN ART 


Choose the school of the pacemakers. 
Train for a career in advertising, illus- 
tration, fashion and fabric design, 
industrial and interior design, photog- 
raphy and art teaching. Four-year 
degrees and diplomas. Coed. VA ap- 
proved. Send for a free copy of YOUR 
CAREER IN ART, 54 questions and 
answers about art jobs and how to 
prepare for them. 


Please send my FREE copy of YOUR CAREER 
IN ART to: 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 


DEPT. B, BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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SCHOOL 


for Art Educators THE TRIPLE-TECHNIC 
to help them in ARTISTS’ COLOR 
creative teaching For OIL, TEMPERA or 


WATER COLOR technics 


THE EDITOR, D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Professor of Art, 
Buffalo Teachers College, has been a teacher throughout his _ 
adult life. As a teacher in public schools and now in a 
college training teachers, he knows from firsthand experience. 
just the mareria: you want for classroom use—the stimulating, 
practical kind. Working with the Editor is an advisory board 
of art education leaders from United States, Canada, and 
abroad—a team of experienced teacher-editors, assuring 
you of editorial excellence and variety that will give you a 
refreshing lift with each new issue. 


Subscribe today—ten issues, five dollars. 
SCHOOL ARTS, Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


FOR REAL 


OIL PAINTING 


ON YOUR 


SCHOOL BUDGET 


“IsTrue artist's colors, 
cost less than 
regular oil colors. 
2-Only one set of 
colors needed for 
all painting technics. 
3-Can be used on 
any painfing ground, 
even on paper. 


CONVENIENT—Dries fast; paintings 
can be carried from room after 
class. 
ClEAN—Can be washed off hands, 
clothes, equipment with soapy 
water 


HANDLES EASILY on the palette, in 
thick piles; in thinnest washes. 


ART AND ARTIST 


Views on their work, experiences, ideas, and audience by 16 contemporary artists, 
working in a variety of media, from sculpture to cinema. Among the contributors: 
Ruth Armer, Jean Renoir, Rico LeBrun, Henry Moore, Ernst Barlach, Eduarde Torroja, 
and Ernest Mundt. 250 pages, 46 illus., $3.75 


NONVERBA" COMMUNICATION 


Notes on the Visual rerception of Human Relations 


By Jurgen Ruesch, M.D., and Weldon Kees. Analyzes little-explored aspects of in- 
terpersonal communication by means of numerous photographs, succinct captions, 
and text. Of fundamental importance to artists, photographers, and decorators, as 
well as psychiatrists, psychologists, and sociologists. 

216 pages, 330 illus., $7.50 


ART, FORM, AND CIVILIZATION 


By Ernest Mundt. A challenging discussion of the meaning and function of Western 
art. Numerous sketches and drawings provide a rich visual experience. 
256 pages, 141 illus., $3.75 


At your bookstore or | University of California Press 
Address: Berkeley 4, California 
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